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DESIGNATION AND EXISTENCE? 


TATEMENTS of the form ‘‘There is such a thing as so-and-so”’ 

I shall call singular existence statements; e.g., ‘‘There is such 
a thing as Pegasus,’’ ‘‘There is such a thing as Bucephalus,’’ 
‘*There is such a thing as appendicitis.’’ The expression follow- 
ing the word ‘‘as,’’ here purports to designate some one specific 
entity—perhaps an individual, as in the case of ‘‘Pegasus’’ and 
‘*Bucephalus,’’ or perhaps a property or other abstract entity, as 
in the case of ‘‘appendicitis’’; and the statement is true just in 
case there 1s such a thing as this alleged designated entity, in other 
words just in case the expression really does designate. 

The four-dimensional spatio-temporal view of nature is a de- 
vice for facilitating logical analysis by rendering verbs tenseless. 
Let us adopt this device before proceeding farther. Bucephalus, 
then, is a certain four-dimensional body stretching through part 
of the fourth century B. C. and having horse-shaped cross-sections. 
Now the tensed statement ‘‘There is now no such thing as Bucepha- 
lus’’ is translatable into tenseless idiom roughly thus: ‘‘The tem- 
porally forward end of Bucephalus lies behind 1939.’’ In the 
tenseless sense of ‘‘is,’’ to which I shall adhere, there is such a 
thing as Bucephalus; namely, a spatio-temporally remote spatio- 
temporal body. Again, we will perhaps agree for the moment that 
there is such a thing as appendicitis; though this is not a spatio- 
temporal body, but another and a more abstract sort of entity. On 
the other hand there is no such thing as Pegasus; this word pur- 
ports to designate a certain spatio-temporal body which in fact does 
not turn up anywhere in space-time, near or remote. 

Now we must distinguish between these singular existence state- 
ments, ‘‘There is such a thing as so-and-so,’’ and general existence 
statements: ‘‘There is such a thing as @ so-and-so,’’ or briefly 

1 This constitutes the bulk of a paper which was read at the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress for the Unity of Science, Cambridge, Mass., September 9, 
1939, under the title ‘‘A Logistical. Approach to the Ontological Problem.’’ 
But the six-page abstract which is being published under the latter title in 
the Journal of Unified Science, Vol. 9, touches also on further points which 
are passed over here. 


Acknowledgment is due Mr. H. Nelson Goodman and Dr. Arnold Isenberg 
for helpful criticism. 
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‘‘There is a so-and-so,’’ ‘‘There are so-and-sos.’’ A general ex- 
istence statement, e.g., ‘‘There are unicorns,’’ ‘‘There are horses,’’ 
‘‘There are prime numbers between 5 and 11,’’ says that there is 
at least one entity satisfying a certain condition. In logical sym- 
bols, the whole appears as an existential quantification : 


(Ax) (x is a unicorn), 

(Hz) (x is a horse), 

(Hx) (x is a prime number - 5<2z<11). 
In words: 


There is something which is a unicorn. 

There is something which is a horse. 

There is something which is a prime number 
and which is between 5 and 11. 


; Whereas the singular existence statement calls the alleged existent 
by name, e.g., ‘‘Pegasus,’’ the general existence statement does 
' not; the reference is made rather by a variable ‘‘z,’’ the logistical 
analogue of a pronoun ‘‘which,’’ ‘‘something which.”’ 

Note that a general term, such as ‘‘horse’”’ or ‘‘unicorn,’’ is 
capable also of turning up in a singular existence statement. Just 
as the word ‘‘appendicitis’’ designates a specific disease (which 
is abstract), and the word ‘‘Bucephalus’’ designates a specific 
horse (which is concrete), so we may regard the word ‘‘horse’’ 
as designating a specific property, an abstract combination of char- 
acteristics. Then the singular existence statement ‘‘There is such 
a thing as horse’’ (not ‘‘a horse’’) will mean, not that there are 
horses, but that there is the abstract property in question. The 
same holds for the word ‘‘unicorn’’; and we may thus be inclined 
to affirm the singular existence statement ‘‘There is such a thing 
as unicorn’’ though denying the general existence statement ‘‘ There 
is such a thing as a unicorn,’’ ‘‘There are unicorns.’’ 

The distinction between singular and general existence state- 
ments thus does not correspond to the distinction between the con- 
crete and the abstract; the entity whose existence is affirmed by 
a singular existence statement may be concrete (e.g., Bucephalus) 
or abstract (e.g., horse), and the entity or entities whose existence 
is affirmed by a general existence statement may likewise be con- 
crete (e.g., horses) or abstract (e.g., prime numbers). 

Now a curious problem is raised by the denial of a singular 
existence statement; e.g., ‘‘There is no such thing as Pegasus.”’ 
If the word ‘‘Pegasus’’ designates something then there 7s such 
a thing as Pegasus, whereas if the word does not designate any- 
thing then the statement would appear to lack subject-matter and 
thus to fall into meaninglessness. Actually, this problem rests 
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only on failure to observe that a noun can be meaningful in the 
absence of a designatum. The noun ‘‘Pegasus’’ is meaningful. 
If asked its meaning, we could reply with a translation into other 
words: ‘‘the winged horse captured by Bellerophon.’’ The word 
‘‘Pegasus’’ can be regarded as an abbreviation of this phrase; and 
the statement that there is no such thing as Pegasus then becomes, 
according to Russell’s theory of descriptions, a statement to the 
effect that if Bellerophon captured any winged horses at all he 
captured two or more. Many words form essential parts of in- 
telligible statements—truths and falsehoods—without being names 
of anything; such is the status of prepositions and conjunctions 
and adverbs, we will perhaps all agree, and it is the status like- 
wise of many nouns, notably ‘‘Pegasus.’’ Grammar and lexicog- 
raphy tell us, independently of questions of existence, that the 
word ‘‘Pegasus’’ is a noun and that it is equivalent to the phrase 
‘the winged horse captured by Bellerophon’’; it is left to history 
and zoology to tell us further that the word ‘‘Pegasus”’ is not a 
name in the semantic sense, i.e., that it has no designatum. 

The understanding of a term thus does not imply a designa- 
tum; it precedes knowledge of whether or not the term has a de- 
signatum. If I say, e.g., that there is no such thing as hyperen- 
demic fever, you will not agree; you will not understand. You 
will still refrain from asking me what hyperendemic fever is, for I 
have warned you that there is no such thing; but at least you will 
ask me to explain my terms. Questioned, I perhaps explain that 
I intend the words ‘‘hyperendemic fever’’ merely as an abbrevia- 
tion for the phrase ‘‘the disease which killed or maimed four 
fifths of the population of Winnipeg in 1903.’’ Now that you 
know what I mean, an inquiry into Winnipeg history will lead you 
to agree that there is no such thing as hyperendemic fever. 

The latter example shows incidentally that factual considera- 
tions can entail the repudiation not only of an alleged individual, 
e.g., Pegasus, but also of an alleged abstract entity. In contrast 
to these factually grounded cases, consider next the doctrine that 
there is no such thing as wp. In repudiating an entity ‘‘wp’’ we do 
not change our views as to the truth or falsehood of any ordinary 
factual statements containing the word ‘‘up.’’ But we do claim 
that nothing, neither a spatio-temporal body nor even a property 
or other abstract entity, is designated by the word ‘‘up’’; the word 
is meaningful, it forms an essential part of various statements, 
but it is not a noun, much less a name of anything. 

Now the nominalist goes further than ‘‘up’’ in his repudiation 
of abstract entities. He would say, in the same spirit in which 
we have repudiated wp, that there is no such thing as appendicitis. 
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At the common-sense level from which we considered hyperen- 
demic fever, one would rush to the defense of appendicitis; hyper- 
endemic fever does not exist, but appendicitis certainly does. Still, 
just how does the nominalist err in treating appendicitis as we 
have treated up? He agrees that many people are appendicitic, 
and that the word ‘‘appendicitis’’ is meaningful and useful in 
| context; yet he can maintain that the word is not a name of any 
| entity in its own right, and that it is a noun at all only because of 
' a regrettable strain of realism which pervades our own particular 
_ language. On the same grounds, the nominalist will go back and 
do a more ruthless job than we have done in the matter of unicorns; 
he will say that there is not merely no such thing as a unicorn 
but also no such thing as unicorn—no abstract entity, so-called 
property, such as this word has been said to designate. He keeps 
the word ‘‘unicorn’’ merely as a contextually meaningful word 
like ‘‘up’’—a syncategorematic expression which names nothing, 
abstract or concrete. The general term ‘‘horse’’ will fare no bet- 
ter; there are many denoted entities in this case, indeed—many 
horses—but no named or designated entity, no abstract property 
horse according to the nominalist. 

But now the whole question of existence is beginning to appear 
gratuitous. If the nominalist who renounces such abstract enti- 
ties as horse, unicorn, and appendicitis does not thereby foreswear 
any of the ordinary uses of these words, nor take issue on any 
factual questions of zoology and medicine, then what does his re- 
nunciation amount to? Any appeal to nature, such as was in- 
volved in the case of Pegasus and hyperendemic fever, seems now 
to have become irrelevant. What is left but a bandying of empty 
honorifics and pejoratives—‘‘existent’’ and ‘‘non-existent,’’ ‘‘real’’ 
and ‘‘unreal’’? 

We are tempted at this point to dismiss the whole issue between 
nominalism and realism as a metaphysical pseudoproblem. But 
in thus cutting the Gordian knot we cut too deep into the level of 
.common sense. We are all inclined, I suppose, to regard the word 
‘‘up’’ or the suffix ‘‘ness’’ or the signs of punctuation as synca- 
tegorematic expressions, meaningful in context but naming noth- 
ing. The mere capacity to turn up in a sentence does not make 
a string of marks a name. Now if we allow ourselves this much 
freedom in repudiating designata, on what grounds can we take 
issue with the nominalist? On what grounds, indeed, can we take 
issue with someone who even outdoes the nominalist and repudi- 
ates everything, the concrete as well as the abstract, by construing 
all words indiscriminately as syncategorematic expressions desig- 
nating nothing? We seem to have a continuum of possible ontolo- 
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gies here, ranging from a radical realism at the one extreme, where 
even a left-hand parenthesis or the dot of an ‘‘i’’ has some weird 
abstract entity as designatum, to a complete nihilism at the other 
extreme. Singular existence statements ‘‘There is such a thing 
as so-and-so,’’ together with their trivial variants such as ‘‘So- 
and-so designates,’’ begin to assume the air of a logically isolated 
class of statements—logically independent of the rest of discourse, 
verifiable or falsifiable at caprice, and thus void of meaning. If 
we are to avert this consequence, we must find some relationship 
of logical dependence between the singular existence statement and 
the rest of discourse. 

Let us return to the singular existence statement ‘‘There is 
such a thing as appendicitis.’’ This can indeed be affirmed or de- 
nied without affecting our attitude toward the usual statements 
containing the word ‘‘appendicitis’’—for example, ‘‘ Appendicitis 
is dreaded.’’ Continuing to affirm the latter statement, the nomi- 
nalist can yet maintain that the word ‘‘appendicitis’’ figures syn- 
categorematically therein, like ‘‘is’’ or ‘‘pend,’’ and that there is 
no designated object ‘‘appendicitis.’’ The singular existence state- 
ment does not affect the truth value of the statement ‘‘ Appendi- 
citis is dreaded.’’ However, it does prove to have other effects. 
If the word ‘‘appendicitis’’ designates an entity, then the state- 
ment ‘‘ Appendicitis is dreaded’’ is a statement about that entity. 
It affirms the dreadedness thereof, and implies the consequence 
that something is dreaded: 


(Hx) (x is dreaded). 


If on the other hand the word ‘‘appendicitis’’ is syneategorematic 
and designates nothing, then the statement ‘‘ Appendicitis is 
dreaded’’ is not about an entity ‘‘appendicitis,’’ any more than it is 
about an entity ‘‘pend’’ or ‘‘1s’’; it does not have the consequence: 


(Hz) (x is dreaded). 


The singular existence statement ‘‘There is such a thing as ap- 
pendicitis’’ does, therefore, have an effect on general existence 
statements. If we affirm the singular existence statement, we must 
regard any general existence statement ‘‘(Hz) (...2...)’’ as fol- 
lowing from the corresponding statement ‘‘...appendicitis...’’ 
which contains ‘‘appendicitis’’ in place of ‘“‘z.’’ If we deny the 
singular existence statement ‘‘There is such a thing as appendi- 
citis,’? on the other hand, we do not countenance such inference. 


Let us refer to this form of inference—putting ‘‘x’’ for ‘‘ap- , 


pendicitis’’ in a statement and prefixing ‘‘(Hz)’’—as the opera- 
tion of existentially generalizing with respect to the word ‘‘ap- 
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pendicitis.’’ To say that there is such a thing as appendicitis, or 
that ‘‘appendicitis’’ designates something, is to say that the opera- 

tion of existentially generalizing with respect to ‘‘appendicitis’’ 
is valid; ie., that it leads from truths only to truths. 

This conclusion would seem to hold in general. A word W 
designates if and only if existential generalization with respect to 
W is a valid form of inference. The word ‘‘appendicitis’’ used in 
the foregoing example happens to be of an abstract sort, but this 
is not essential. Consider again the word ‘‘Pegasus,’’ construed 
as an abbreviation of the phrase ‘‘the winged horse captured by 
Bellerophon.’’ If Pegasus does not exist, in other words, if it is 
not true that one and only one winged horse was captured by 
Bellerophon, then according to Russell’s theory of descriptions 
there will be various true statements which can be turned into false- 
hoods by existentially generalizing with respect to the word 
‘‘Pegasus.’’ For example, the statement: 


Nothing is identical with Pegasus 


is true whereas the result of existential generalization: 


(Gz) (nothing is identical with z) 


is false. 

Our earlier apprehension, namely, that all singular existence 
statements might prove logically isolated and thus affirmable or 
deniable at caprice, is thus overcome. Perhaps we can reach no 
| absolute decision as to which words have designata and which 
have none, but at least we can say whether or not a given pattern 
| of linguistic behavior construes a word W as having a designatum. 
This is decided by judging whether existential generalization with 
. respect to W is accepted as a valid form of inference. A name— 
/ not in the sense of a mere noun, but in the semantic sense of an 
expression designating something—becomes describable as an ex- 
pression with respect to which existential generalization is valid. 

Under the usual formulation of logic there are two basic forms 
of inference which interchange names with variables. One is ex- 
istential generalization, whereby a name is replaced by a variable 
‘*z’’ and an existential prefix ‘‘(Hz)’’ is attached: 


..-Paris... 


The other, which may be called specification, is the form of inference 
whereby a variable is replaced by a name and a universal prefix is 
dropped; it leads from a universal quantification: 


(SG) fos dvcch 
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that is: 
For all choices of x, ...2.. 
to: 


—. | 


Now if existential generalization is valid with respect to a given 
term, say ‘‘Paris,’’ then specification is likewise valid with respect 
to that term. For, suppose ‘‘...Paris...’’ is false. Then its 
denial : 


“(...Paris...) 


is true. From this, by existential generalization, we get: 


(Ar)~(...%...), 
i.e. : 


~~ (xz) (...B.6-), 


thus concluding that ‘‘(z) (...”...)’’ is false. The falsehood of 
‘(oP aris...”? is thas seen to entail thet: of ““(e) (...8:5..)”. 
Therefore the truth of ‘‘(x) (...”...)’’ entails that of ‘‘...Paris 

9? 

Hence, instead of describing names as expressions with respect 
to which existential generalization is valid, we might equivalently 
omit express mention of existential generalization and describe 
names simply as those constant expressions which replace variables 
and are replaced by variables according to the usual logical laws 
of quantification. 

Contexts of quantification, ‘‘(z) (...”...)’’ and ‘‘(dz) 
(...@...),’’ do not indeed exhaust the ways in which a variable 
‘x’? may turn up in discourse; the variable is also essential to the 
idioms ‘‘the object x such that ...,’’ ‘‘the class of all objects z 
such that ...,’’ and others. However, the quantificational use of 
variables is exhaustive in the sense that all use of variables is re- 
ducible to this sort of use. Every statement containing a variable 
can be translated, by known rules, into an equivalent statement in 
which the variable has only the quantificational use. All other 
uses of variables can be explained as abbreviations of contexts in 
which the variables figure solely as variables of quantification. 
And names, we found, are describable simply as the constant ex-! 
pressions which replace these variables and are replaced by these 
variables according to the usual laws. In short, names are the con-’ 
stant substituends of variables. 

A variable ‘‘z’’ is ordinarily thought of as associated with a 
realm of entities, the so-calied range of values of the variable. The 
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range of values is not to be confused with the range of substituends. 


| The names are substituends; the named entities are values. Nu- 
| merals, names of numbers, are substituends for the variables of 


— 


= 
es 


arithmetic; the values of these variables, on the other hand, are 
numbers. Variables can be thought of roughly as ambiguous 
names of their values. This notion of ambiguous name is not as 
mysterious as it at first appears, for it is essentially the notion 
of a pronoun; the variable ‘‘x’’ is a relative pronoun used in con- 
nection with a quantifier, ‘‘(z)’’ or ‘‘(dz).”’ 

Here, then, are five ways of saying the same thing: ‘‘There is 
such a thing as appendicitis’; ‘‘The word ‘appendicitis’ desig- 
nates’’; ‘‘The word ‘appendicitis’ is a name’’; ‘‘The word ‘ap- 
pendicitis’ is a substituend for a variable’’; ‘‘The disease appendi- 
citis is a value of a variable.’’ The universe of entities is the range 
of values of variables. To be is to be the value of a variable. 

Supposing that we know where to draw the line between the 
concrete or individual and the abstract, we can now make some 
sense of the distinction between a nominalistic and a realistic lan- 
guage. Words of the abstract or general sort, say ‘‘appendicitis’’ 
or ‘‘horse,’’? can turn up in nominalistic as well as realistic lan- 
guages; but the difference is that in realistic languages such words 
are substituends for variables—they can replace and be replaced 
by variables according to the usual laws of quantification—whereas 
in nominalistic languages this is not the case. In realistic languages, 
variables admit abstract entities as values; in nominalistic lan- 
guages they do not. 

As a thesis in the philosophy of science, nominalism can be for- 
mulated thus: it is possible to set up a nominalistic language in 
which all of natural science can be expressed. The nominalist, so 
interpreted, claims that a language adequate to all scientific pur- 
poses can be framed in such a way that its variables admit only 
concrete objects, individuals, as values—hence only proper names 
of concrete objects as substituends. Abstract terms will retain the 
status of syncategorematic expressions, designating nothing, so 
long as no corresponding variables are used. 

Indeed, the nominalist need not even forego the convenience of 
variables having abstract entities as values, or abstract terms as 
substituends, provided that he can explain this usage away as a 
mere manner of speaking. Quantification involving a new sort of 


variables, which ostensibly admit a new sort of entities as values, 


can often be introduced by a contextual definition—a mere con- 
vention of notational abbreviation. Elsewhere? I have cited, by 
way of example, a convention of notational abbreviation introduc- 


2In the aforementioned abstract. 
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ing quantification upon variables which have statements as their 
substituenda. When such an abbreviation is adopted we are able 
to talk as if statements were names having certain abstract entities 
—so-called propositions—as designata. In so doing we do not 
commit ourselves to belief in such entities; for we can excuse our 
new form of quantification as a mere abridged manner of speak- 
ing, translatable at will back into an idiom which uses no state- 
ment variables and hence presupposes no propositions, no desig- 
nata of statements. Under such a procedure propositions become 
explicitly fictions, in this sense: there are no such things, from the 
standpoint of our unabbreviated official language, but we talk as if 
there were by dint of an eliminable shorthand. 

Similarly, if the nominalist can devise contextual definitions 
explaining quantification with respect to any other alleged enti- 
ties of an abstract kind,’ he becomes justified in speaking as if 
there were such entities without really forsaking his nominalism. 
The entities remain fictions for him; his reference to such entities 
remains a mere manner of speaking, in the sense that he can ex- 
pand this sort of quantification at will into an official idiom which 
uses only variables having proper names of individuals as sub- 
stituends. But if the nominalist can not supply the relevant con- 
textual definitions, then his nominalism forbids his use of variables 
having abstract entities as values. He will perhaps still plead that 
his apparent abstract entities are merely convenient fictions; but 
this plea is no more than an incantation, a crossing of the fingers, 
so long as the required contextual definitions are not forthcoming. 


WILuarD V. QUINE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
INSIGHT, HABITUATION, AND ENJOYMENT 


R. GEORGE BOAS’S article ‘‘Fact, Habit, and Value’’ (this 

JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVI, 1939, pp. 526-530) purports to dem- 
onstrate a non-logical relation between facts and terminal values, 
such that the latter are, in every instance, historically derived from 
certain changes in organization among cases of the former. The 
relation in question is psychological and may be called ‘‘habitua- 
tion.’’ Biologically or socially instrumental behavior which has 
become habitual is said to give rise to terminal enjoyments, which 
are sought for their own intrinsic value even after the form of be- 


8 For work in this direction see my ‘‘Theory of Classes Presupposing No 
Canons of Type,’’ Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Vol. 22 (1936), pp. 320-326. 
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havior has become instrumentally ‘‘obsolete’’ or has been replaced 
by some other function. 

The following brief comments and criticisms upon his endeavor 
to submit terminal values to a genetic reduction into facts are not 
intended primarily as a contribution towards solution of the prob- 
lems about the relation between the region of facts and that of 
values, but mainly refer to certain psychological assumptions and 
implications of Mr. Boas’s article. 

It may be asked whether habituation, or any other psychological 
process, generates values. It may further be asked whether ‘‘habit- 
uation’’ is the only or main psychological basis for their enjoy- 
ment by finite subjects. These comments are concerned, for the 
most part, with the second question. 

All those psychological functions which clearly exemplify the 
principle of ‘‘closure’’ happen to be, like habituated ones, sub- 
jectively compulsive, non-discursive, and intrinsically enjoyable. 
These are some phenomenological criteria for terminal values as 
experienced. All such functions of phenomenological closure fall, 
in the broadest sense, under the category of ‘‘insight.’’ 

What is the relation between insight and habituation? In the 
first place, given a developed system or pattern of habits, a radical 
act of insight can add a new member to that system, or alter some 
relations among the old members. Perhaps, all hypostasis aside, 
these are two ways of saying nearly the same thing. But a new 
member is added—a change of relations among the old ones. Of 
course, too, criteria of what shall be called one habit are selected 
from different points of view. But, in any case, radical acts of 
insight transform the patterns of response which may be charac- 
teristic of a particular person at a particular time. 

Crisis situations, in the biographical sense, which contemporary 
existentialistic philosophers stress so much, are illustrative. One 
thinks first, in this connection, of religious and political conver- 
sions. Psychotherapeutie cures, in which infantile forms of affec- 
tive identification are replaced by forms of socialized judgment, 
are a special type of case in which insight transforms habit. 

Such insights may be called ‘‘radical,’’ in contradistinction to 
other insights, because they delimit or interpret a situation in a 
way that is novel for the life history in question, or for some seg- 
ment that is well demarcated in terms of personal interpretation. 
New forms and limits of the personal relevance of certain types 
of objects or acts are ‘‘discovered’’ through acts of radical insight. 
This may involve new awareness of factual connections among these 
‘important’? types of object, also. Thus modes of personal inter- 
pretation and expression are transformed. 
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It is quite clear that such emergence of more or less persisting 
patterns of response are not resultants upon habituation in the 
ordinary sense. Trial and error smoothing of a skill until its sub- 
jective function is pleasurable, apart from aim and expectations, is 
certainly not involved. The deliberated does not become compul- 
sive through becoming more deeply grounded in biological struc- 
ture. Here function ‘‘leads’’ structure, in the only sense in which 
the two may properly be abstracted each from each: total adap- 
tive structural change establishes new structural patterns for 
automatized partial change, rather than itself being determined by 
prior ones. New fields of personal relevance and enjoyment are 
gained for the personal world, and this gain involves also a change 
in all of the old fields, as regards ultimate significance for the per- 
son of fulfillments and frustrations falling under the categories 
relevant to customary modi of insight or types of value-realizing 
situation. 

Of course, if the personal world is to become more or less per- 
manently ‘‘deepened’’ in this way the new form must become more 
or less habitual. A radical insight is not necessarily, then, the 
‘fopen sesame’”’ to an altered way of living: it is only the first step. 
Besides development, there is regression. 

The character of this first step is, however, crucial for this dis- 
cussion. It may be urged that each new mode of insight yields a 
new type of terminal value for personal experience. It yields a 
new type of situation, and if it endures, through habituation, as a 
personal capability, the personal world may be said to have incor- 
porated permanently a new field or range of situations. The form 
of enjoyment is an abstraction from the cognitive-conative situa- 
tions in question. The newly discovered facts are abstractions, 
too. Ways of evaluating are specific to types of situation. Since 
insight, rather than repetition and custom, is the source of the whole 
new form of subjectivity, with its axiological aspects, the objec- 
tivity of the values in question is not denied. No non-perspectival 
status for them is asserted, any more than for the new facts, and 
none is ruled out by the psychogenetic account of the conditions 
under which radical insight oceurs, and of how the new mode of 
interpretation and expression was integrated among the old and be- 
came habitual. The theory of insight, in short, does not confuse 
the genetic and the axiological problems. It leaves categorial 
systematization of experience to epistemology. 

From the logical point of view, the theory of insight is so proper 
that there is a temptation to overlook exceptions. Psychoanalysis 
proves many exceptions. Deeply embedded complexes, or automa- 
tized habits of identification and affective response, may ‘‘resist’’ 
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such transformations of character and personality which radical 
insights tend to initiate. Certain forms of reasoning, and ways 
of feeling about the ego-world relation, may be recognized as in- 
fantile in some contexts, and yet in other analogous contexts the 
individual subject may remain ‘‘bound.’’ An insight which might 
result in the discovery of repressed memories may be directly fol- 
lowed by such a violent emotional upheaval that the tentative novel 
identifications or attitudes are at once lost or repudiated. 

The theories of depth psychology need not, however, be regarded 
as objections to the methodological principle that the genetic and 
the axiological problems are distinct in kind. They merely show 
that insight is not always the source of personal preferences, nor 
the arbitrator of conduct. And the very phenomenology of neu- 
rotic situations contradicts one assumption made upon the basis of 
the theory of habituation. Since many situations arising from con- 
flict or repression have an ambiguity of affective tone and signifi- 
cance as between their salient and their embedded aspects, it is 
indeed doubtful whether the habitual expression of delusory or ob- 
sessive behavior is equivalent in terminal enjoyment to other com- 
pelling releases of emotion. Every situation as experienced is 
grounded in feeling. Strains of feeling seem to encourage certain 
salient closures and constructions and to act against others. Pos- 
sibly, intellectualists like Whitehead to the contrary, perfect satis- 
faction does not involve the feeling of attaining perfect esthetic or 
other harmony among the data, but rather such an ecstasy of 
feeling that data and directed processes are no longer required. Be 
that as it may, it is upon the tension of resistance against more 
mature insights that the salient intensity of some neurotic experi- 
ence is founded. Salient thrills, in such cases, are set over against 
an embedded feeling of anxiety or despair. More generally speak- 
ing, the objects of neurotic behavior are implicitly defined in terms 
of another type of identification than those of integral, and in- 
tegrally socialized, behavior. And, since the logical and the affec- 
tive aspects of identification are not mutually independent variables, 
it seems exceedingly doubtful whether the affective aspects of neu- 
rotic compulsions are not restricted by the barriers of resistance 
which delimit the range of insights into logical factual connections, 
particularly the social ones, of the compulsive actions. 

The theory of insight is on safer ground when we are concerned 
with the analysis of situations in which insight has reached a com- 
promise with transcended forms, rather than conflicting with them. 
Habitual functions may remain recognizable as individual items of 
abstraction from total conduct after their relations and internal 
character have been somewhat modified by a radical insight. In 
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other cases some conscious conflict, but no repression, as depth psy- 
chologists would define it, appears. No absolute lines of demarca- 
tion are useful in examining this delicate topic. Some illustra- 
tions, however, may somewhat clarify the nature of these very 
common situations which are neither integral nor neurotic by rigid 
definition. 

In illustration: of course, the esthete who can appreciate ‘‘diffi- 
cult beauty’’ does not, because of that, necessarily lose a positive 
taste for homely favorites of melody or drama. But sentimental- 
ized forms of response are certainly no more compulsive and non- 
discursive than is the ‘‘sudden glory’’ of a moment of deepened 
insight. About his ultimate value judgment there can be little 
doubt. 

‘‘Seeing’’ a natural object in a new empathic perspective, or one 
involving a new mode of esthetic abstraction from ‘‘common-sense”’ 
awareness, the technique of the artist may be changed all at once. 
And the new deftness is no less satisfactory than habitual types 
of performance. The taste and talent for the traditional, indeed, 
deteriorate, and execution becomes faulty according to its own 
internal standards, if his zest for it is not renewed through a fresh 
‘‘vision.’? Furthermore, the persistence of a transcended way of 
expression may well lead to work that seems trivial. It is ‘‘felt’’ 
as trivial. There is deprivation of enjoyment. If the compulsion 
of the habitual way inhibits the more refined one, its ‘‘enjoyment,’’ 
like the indulgence of any unwanted appetite, may become nau- 
seating. 

In the moral sphere the case against habituation as source of 
terminal values is, I think, even more telling. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the psychology and the phenomenology of dissent. Tradi- 
tional habit-sets, when thwarted by expressive conduct which is 
based on radically changed affective identifications, may, through 
‘the voice of a more primitive conscience,’’ make the new forms of 
sympathy and contempt difficult or actually painful to express. 
The new way of delimiting and appraising the moral relevance of 
actions may remain esthetically distasteful. It was Friedrich 
Nietzsche, that great German voluntarist, who first advanced an 
analysis of ‘‘conscience’’ which showed that it may play a regressive, 
as well as a progressive, rdle. His own struggles provided the data. 

It would, however, be a methodological mistake, I think, to sep- 
arate in Kantian fashion terminal values of morality from values 
of enjoyment. The moral enjoyments of the prophet of dissent are 
indeed embittered. But he need not on this account totally repudi- 
ate feeling as a criterion of value. The stern joy arising from loy- 
alty to broader insight, despite inner as well as outer conflict, is 
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the terminal enjoyment that the moral pioneer values most of all. 
His personal morale or world-confidence is enhanced. It is the 
more ‘‘convincing’’ feeling, although it runs counter to tradition, 
and is far from smooth and pleasant like integral habitual action. 
The argument may be summarized: In his conclusion Mr. Boas 
argues, in favor of relativism and subjectivism, that all deductive 
systems of higher values have been logically challenged. This is no 
issue of psychology. But as psychologists we may wonder, without 
accepting subjectivism, how any other could be the case. The hier- 
archy of progressively transcended norms which constitute the 
value-scales that any individual subject implicitly or explicitly ac- 
cepts is, of course, relative to his life history of consolidating old 
modi of insight and expression, and then of partially overcoming 
them, through mastering, in terms of emergent personal norms, a 
series of crisis situations. Each consolidated set or modus with its 
field of personal relevancies in the personal world, has implicit 
within it a new problematicity, which becomes explicit through the 
challenging situations which follow when reality frustrates that 
particular orientation. Of course, standards are relative to per- 
sonal history. But through the differences determined by culture 
and life-form appear similarities of norm, and common directions 
of advance in changing different credos. Those that lose direction 
likewise lose ‘‘integrality of character,’’ and ‘‘purpose,’’ and phe- 
nomena of decadence are by such criteria distinguished from those 
of development. And if insights, relative though they always must 
be, rather than repetition and custom, re-pivot these quests of life, 
are we sure that the objects of subjective value-systems must nec- 
essarily be as fleeting as the systems themselves? Systematization 
but marks a place of rest where tools and weapons are forged 
for the endeavors that lie ahead. Nothing in the best modern psy- 
chology suggests that there is no middle way between axiological 
omniscience and complete nihilism. And in practice we all follow 
that way whether or not our psychological theory is, at the moment, 
really sufficiently refined to justify us or help very much in epis- 
temology in general, or more particularly in systematic axiology. 


RosBert FRANCIS CREEGAN. 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary. 





Mr. Creegan’s analysis of the psychological problems involved 
in my discussion of the rise of terminal values through habit is very 
welcome. It will be recalled that I left them almost untouched, for 
it seemed to me that they were not logically necessitated by my 
thesis. If it can be shown that obsolete instrumentalities are never 
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terminal values, then my position is, of course, destroyed. But to 
show that something other than habit can also ‘‘reveal’’ terminal 
values simply demonstrates the incompleteness of my point of view. 

I will be forgiven for pointing out that my brief article insisted 
on the fact that men do learn to distrust their evaluations, how- 
ever ‘‘instinctive’’ these evaluations may seem. Such conflict is 
too obvious to be denied. But at the same time it is questionable 
whether ‘‘insight’’ is anything more than the tentative (or final) 
acceptance of other men’s evaluations in place of one’s own. The 
social pressure which gives rise to self-doubting is, one would be 
foolish to deny, an important force in forming a man’s character. 
But it would be equally foolish to assert that it reveals ends which 
are not the ends of anyone or any group. 


GrorGE Boas. 
JOHNS HopxKiIns UNIVERSITY. 
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The Biological Motivation in Aristotle. Harotp Donovan HAnTz. 
New York: Privately printed. (For sale by the JOURNAL OF 
PuHiLosopHy.) 1939. 42 pp. 60¢. 


Mr. Hantz’s thesis is that Aristotle’s doctrine of the four 
‘‘causes’’ and his distinction between ‘‘potentiality’’ and ‘‘actual- 
ity’’ are primarily concerned with questions that ‘‘force them- 
selves upon the naturalist’’ in his study of living things. A care- 
ful analysis of the biological classifications and distinctions in the 
Historia, De Partibus, and De Generatione Animalium, prepara- 
tory to a discussion of the De Anima and the Ethica Nichomachea, 
leads to the conclusion that Aristotle’s thinking was controlled by 
his conception of life as development. The exposition of the good 
life in the Ethica, under the three aspects of virtue (‘‘excellence 
of activity’’), habit, and the mean, presupposed the account of the 
different ‘‘levels of activity’’ in the De Anima, and this in turn 
depended on the biological notions of development, activity, and 
organic unity of structure in the study of living things. But these 
notions can be made intelligible in terms of the four ‘‘causes’’ and 
the distinction between the actual and the potential, ‘‘ without ap- 
peal to other works [than the biological treatises] for their justi- 
fication.’’ Thus, even the ultimate problem of the Metaphysica, 
of what it means ‘‘to be,’’ has a ‘‘biological motivation.’’ It is, 
for Aristotle, a question of determining the principles of growing 
and perishing existence. In their debates about the being of 
things, he had noticed among other philosophers ‘‘a tendency to 
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consider the world of growth and movement a shadow of some more 
fundamental reality. Had they been attentive to that vital world, 
Aristotle asserts, they would have found being in the attainment 
of possibilities. ’’ 

Mr. Hantz might perhaps have made it clearer why, in his opin- 
ion, the various distinctions of matter, form, mover, end, poten- 
tiality, and actuality should have ‘‘forced themselves’’ upon Aris- 
totle in his study of living things, and not upon other naturalists, 
who have not shared his ‘‘teleological’’ point of view. To say that 
his theory of life was ‘‘a natural teleology as distinct from an arti- 
ficial one’’ (p. 18) seems only to beg the question. 

The book, which is a dissertation for the doctorate in philosophy 
in Columbia University, is well planned and carefully documented. 
The suggestive treatment of the concept of development in its bio- 
logical aspects should prove helpful to students of Aristotle’s ethi- 
eal and metaphysical doctrines. 

D. 8. M. 


St. Thomas and the Greeks. ANtToN C. Peais. (Aquinas Lecture 
for 1939, Aristotelian Society of Marquette University.) Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press. 1939. 107 pp. 


In what sense is the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas a con- 
tinuation of Greek speculative thought? In seeking an answer to 
this question, Dr. Pegis undertakes to refute the thesis upheld by 
Professor Lovejoy (The Great Chain of Being, Ch. II-IIT), that 
St. Thomas, as well as the whole line of Greek philosophers, was 
unable to escape the metaphysical paradox initiated by Plato, of 
a self-sufficient God who nevertheless is cause of an imperfect uni- 
verse. While conceding this insufficiency of Greek metaphysics, 
and while recognizing the manifest dependence of Aquinas on the 
Greeks for the materials of his own. philosophical synthesis, Dr. 
Pegis maintains that the Christian concept of creation, whose ab- 
sence from Greek thought accounts for the failure of Greek meta- 
physics, permitted St. Thomas to solve the paradox and to reconcile 
the multiplicity and imperfection of nature with the unity and 
perfection of God. 

The virtue of Aristotle’s philosophy, from the Thomist point 
of view, is its recognition of the proper causality of finite beings. 
But Aristotle, lacking the concept of creation, was unable to give a 
metaphysical basis for his theory of nature, though he was able to 
criticize the erroneous metaphysics of Plato. Thus St. Thomas was 
an Aristotelian in the sense that he formulated a metaphysics which 
Aristotle lacked, but which saved and ‘‘guaranteed’’ the peripatetic 
philosophy of nature. 

K. A. M. 
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Studies in Iconology. Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Ren- 
aissance. Erwin Panorsky. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1939. xxxiii + 262 pp. $3.50. 


In his introduction, Professor Panofsky defines with precision 
his distinction between (1) ‘‘the primary or natural subject-mat- 
ter’’ of a representational work of art, ie., ‘‘artistic motifs,’’ (2) 
its ‘‘secondary or conventional subject-matter,’’ i.e., ‘‘images, sto- 
ries and allegories,’’ and (3) its ‘‘intrinsic meaning or content,’’ 
i.e., its ‘‘symbolic values,’’ in their relation to one another. These 
three aspects of the work of art invite, respectively, ‘‘pre-icono- 
graphical description,’’ ‘‘iconographical analysis in the narrower 
sense,’’ and ‘‘iconographical interpretation in the deeper sense.’’ 
Each approach, in turn, requires a distinctive equipment, i.e., 
‘practical experience,’’ a ‘‘knowledge of literary sources,’’ and 
‘synthetic intuition’’ (at once historical and systematic), and, in 
addition, a distinctive controlling principle of interpretation. The 
general nature and significance of these useful distinctions are dis- 
cussed in terms of Renaissance iconography and are then put to 
work in extended studies of five specific problems, relating to (1) 
‘‘The Early History of Man”’ in the paintings of Piero di Cosimo, 
(2) ‘‘Father Time,’’ (3) ‘‘Blind Cupid,’’ (4) The Neoplatonic 
Movement in Florence and Northern Italy (Bandinelli and Titian), 
and (5) The Neoplatonic Movement and Michelangelo. The argu- 
ment is documented throughout with the aid of 180 pictures and 
innumerable quotations and literary references. The book is a 
masterly study in methodology in this field—a study which should 
be of the greatest interest to philosophers—and, at the same time, 
a perfectly fascinating exploration of certain Renaissance monu- 
ments and modes of thought in their larger historical context. 

T. M. G. 


An Autobiography. R. G. CoLtLInewoop. New York and London: 
Oxford University Press. 1939. 167 pp. $2.75. 


An autobiography may properly be much more intimate, more 
devoted to exploitation of prejudices, than a treatise. And Pro- 
fessor Collingwood has made the most of his opportunity. His 
book is characterized by both of two things which pass in this coun- 
try as very ‘‘English,’’ though probably these things should rather 
be called human. It has a quiet and intriguing charm, a touch of 
the whimsical, a disarming persuasiveness. It has also a haughty 
tone, an arrogance, or (to use an Americanism of which doubtless 
Professor Collingwood would disapprove) a good deal of the ‘‘I’ll- 
tell-the-world’’ spirit. The philosophical importance of the book 
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lies in its estimate of the ‘‘realistic’? movement in English philos- 
ophy, the entire course of which, its rise, its popularity, its de- 
cline, Professor Collingwood has seen at close quarters. This 
estimate is both biased and penetrating. The ‘‘realists’’ are at- 
tacked for their incapability of understanding history; for their 
treatment of knowledge as a kind of ‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘transparent”’ 
‘‘apprehension’’ which, even if reached by a process of inquiry, 
is logically significant apart from that process; for their so press- 
ing the point that knowing does not transform its object as to make 
mind a futile spectator of events it can not significantly guide; and 
for so separating philosophy from practice as to accentuate the 
too prevalent tendency to confine philosophy to unimportant mat- 
ters and to allow practice to be determined by non-rational im- 
pulse. When, in his closing pages, Professor Collingwood blames 
the ‘‘realists’’ for the political depravity of the British government 
that allowed the democracy of Spain to be overthrown by fascist 
forces and betrayed Czechoslovakia out of a panicky jealousy for 
certain special privileges—when Professor Collingwood thus presses 
his criticism of the ‘‘realists,’’ one may suspect that he is in the 
dire state of one who sees a ‘‘realist’’ under every bed. In spite 
of such inexcusable extravagance, however, the book is to be rec- 
ommended both for its intrinsic interest and for its estimate of 
the significance of the ‘‘realistic’’ movement in British philosophy. 
Its estimate of the ‘‘realistic’’ movement is surely not wholly satis- 
factory; but Professor Collingwood has seen some faults of ‘‘real- 
ism’’ very clearly. 

8. P.-L. 


L’invention. CHARLES BLONDEL, Ep. CLAPAREDE, J. HADAMARD, 
L. DE Broauiz, Ep. Bauer, PAut Vauéry, Louis Bréiauet, Em. 
Guyftnot. (Fondation ‘‘Pour la Science,’’ Centre Interna- 
tional de Synthése. Neuviéme Semaine Internationale de Syn- 
thése.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1938. 215 pp. 25 fr. 


This volume makes available the papers presented at the ninth 
conference of the Centre de Synthése in May, 1937, as well as the 
discussions based on them by Meyerson, Brunschvicg, Langevin, 
A. Rey, Paul Lévy, and a dozen others. The symposiasts sur- 
veyed a variety of themes, including the psychological mechanism 
of invention, invention in mathematics and in experimental and 
theoretical physics, invention in the arts and technology, and the 
role of invention in the development of living organisms. Atten- 
tion was centered upon individual or personal factors in the oc- 
currence of novel ideas, with barely a mention of possible connec- 
tions between the latter and the inclusive social environment. For 
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example, Hadamard stressed the rdle of esthetic considerations in 
guiding mathematical discoveries and the fact that inspirations 
for the solution of problems are frequently sudden. The control- 
ling function of theories in experimental research was pointed out 
by De Broglie and Bauer, and they also claimed that theories can 
not remain abstract without loss of fertility. 

E. N. 


Le nous et le mot: Essai de synthése sociale. Roger Farney. Paris: 
Aubier, Editions Montaigne. 1939. 251 pp. 


The author displays a timely concern about the progressive ‘‘im- 
poverishment of the individual’’ in the modern world. The indi- 
vidual, he holds, must never submit to total annexation by society, 
or by any of the ever more numerous intermediate groups. Society 
has no strength of its own, but only that which it draws from force- 
ful individuals. Once individuality is lost, all is lost. On that 
truth all despotisms eventually wreck themselves. Somehow (and 
here the author is not at all clear) modern man, without losing his 
collective consciousness or conscience, must rediscover within him- 
self a source of individual initiative sufficiently strong to cope with 
the twin juggernauts of industrialism and militarism. Although 
M. Farney looks to sociology to supply the formulas by which in- 
dividual egoisms can be harmonized successfully, he apparently 
expects education under inspired leadership to furnish the dynamic 
of the new order by awakening the wills of superior individuals. 
His gospel might be called a sociological version of Emersonian 
self-reliance with the Transcendentalism left out. 

H. A. L. 


Aesthetic Motive. EisaBetH SCHNEIDER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1939. 136 pp. $1.75. 


‘ 


‘, . . Aesthetic pleasure arises when a circumstance or com- 
bination of circumstances so operates upon our mind as to become 
for us a symbol—imaginative but not logical, perhaps illusory but 
not deceptive—of that fundamental synthesis which we long for, 
the synthesis of the self and the world-without, and when this sym- 
bolic value so takes possession of our mind as to overshadow, even 
though but momentarily, any other value the circumstance may 
possess’’ (p. 26). This thesis is developed in a series of very read- 
able essays on ‘‘natural beauty,’’ art organized, imagination and 
genius, the medium, form, subject and motive, ‘‘taste,’’ and the 
problem of truth and illusion in art. ‘‘The .. . discussion does 
not . . . constitute a complete theory of aesthetics. It is only a 
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discussion of certain problems of art from a particular point of 
view .. . by no means novel, the unity-in-variety theory being as 
old as any in the world’’ (p. 129). But this point of view merits 
a fresh interpretation, and the author’s discussion of the problems 
enumerated contains many acute observations and valid distinc- 
tions. 


T. M. G. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Lafinur, Juan Crisostomo: Curso Filosofico. Dictado en Buenos 
Aires en 1819. Con un apendice de documentos sobre el nom- 
bramiento, proceso y destierro de Lafinur y las polemicas referentes 
a La Introduccion de la Ideologia en la Argentina. Prologo y 
Notas por Delfina Varela Dominguez de Ghioldi. (Facultad de 
Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires.) Buenos 
Aires: Instituto de Filosofia. 1938. 203 pp. 

Rivista pI Frnosorra. Anno XXX, N. 4. Problemi religiosi 
nella filosofia di B. Spinoza: P. Martinetti. Dal Saint Simon al 
neo Saint-Simonisme: C. Goretti. Note di etica e di religione: A. 
Capittini. 

We print below a list of selected articles from the following pub- 
lications: 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. XVII, No. 2. Conceptual Pragmatism: EH. N. Merrington. 
A Study of Speculative Theism: 8. A. Grave. Logic and Ethics: 
R. A. Miller. The Status of Logic: John Anderson. 

THE PersonaList. Autumn, 1939. Toward a Religious Phi- 
losophy of the Theatre: Benjamin Miller. Gorgias: Or the Pur- 
pose of Education: Richard Hope. Kant’s Theory of Freedom: 
R. F. A. Hoernlé. 

THE AMERICAN ScHouaR. Vol. 8, No. 4. Charles Sanders 
Peirce, Giant in American Philosophy: Justus Buchler. (Vol. 9, 
No. 1.) The Paradox of Intellectual Freedom: J. H. Randall, Jr. 
Political Creeds and Machiavellian Heresy: G. A. Borgese. Can 
There Be a Philosophy of History? Maurice Mandelbaum. 

THe New Scuouasticism. Vol. XIII, No. 4. Pluralism and 
the Law: M. T. Rooney. Gundissalinus’ De Anima and the Prob- 
lem of Substantial Form: D. A. Callus. The Neo-Realistie Criti- 
cism of Substance: L. W. Norris. 

THE THomist. Vol. I, No. 3. The Field of Social Justice: 
Philip Hyland. Problems for Thomists, I—The Problem of Spe- 
cies (Part Three): M. J. Adler. 
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THe Hissert JOURNAL. Vol. XXXVIII, No.1. Life and Mat- 
ter at War: Henri Bergson. Sovereign Rights: H. F. Anderson. 
Heroism, Hedonism, and Happiness: R. LE. Fitch. A Current Mis- 
conception of Science: Herbert Dingle. Time, Memory, and the 
Wholeness of Life: G. F. Barbour. 

La Critica. Anno XXXVII, fase. VI. La crisi intaliana del 
cinquecento e il legame del Rinascimento col Risorgimento: B. 
Croce. 

Scientia. Vol. LXVI, N. CCCXXX-XXXI-10-11. The Con- 
ception of the Real. First Part: Hellenic and Hindu: R. C. Adhi- 
kary. The Ancient Hindu Cosmogony as a Source of Sensory 
Classification antedating the Modern: F. 8S. Hammett. (N. 
CCCXXXII-12.) The Conception of the Real. Second Part: 
The Hindu Conception of the Real: R. C. Adhikary. 

Scuouastrx. XIV Jahrgang, Heft 4. Essenz- und Existenz- 
Philosophie. Tragische Identitét oder Distanz der Geduld: Erich 
Przywara. Der Sinn der Mathematik: Caspar Nink. 

RECHERCHES DE THEOLOGIE ANCIENNE ET MEDIEVALE. XI, No. 3. 
Pour un commentaire historique de la morale de saint Thomas 
d’Aquin: D. O. Lottin. 

GrREGORIANUM. Anno XX, Fasc. III. De problemate exactitu- 
dinis geometricae: P. Hoenen. La définition chez Aristote: J. M. 
Le Blond. 

Sustanora. Ano I, No. 1. La vida espiritual y la vida de la 
filosofia: Alberto Rougés. Afirmacién y negacién de la personali- 
dad: Alfredo Coviello. 

SynTHEsE. 4de Jaargang, No. 2. Causaliteit en causale struc- 
turen; de beteekenis van deze begrippen voor de wetenschap van 
het leven. Kausalitét und Kausale structuren, die Bedeutung 
dieser Begriffe fur die Wissenschaft vom Leben (Zusammenfas- 
sung): H. J. Jordan. (No. 3) Wat is de wereld? Qu’est-ce-que le 
monde? (résumé): W. van Bemmelen. (No. 5) Over de philosophie 
van A. N. Whitehead. On the Philosophy of A. N. Whitehead 
(Synopsis): C. H. van Os. (No. 6) Entelechie und Seele: Hans 
Driesch. Autonomie: H. de Vos. (No. 7) De Transcendentale 
eritiek van het wijsgeerig denken: H. Dooyeweerd. Von der Natur 
eines philosophischen Problems I: Friedrich Waismann. (No. 8) 
Zur Krise der Wissenschaft und iiber den logistischen Neo-Posi- 
tivismus. De Crisis der Wetenschap (Samenvatting): Benno 
Rothenberg. Von der Natur eines philosophischen Problems II: 
Friedrich Waismann. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association meets at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, December 28, 29, and 30, 1939. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


‘““Why Be Rational?’’ H. J. Phillips; ‘‘The Philosophy of Es- 
sence and Christian Civilization,’’ 8S. C. Tornay; ‘‘The Signifi- 
eance, for Philosophy, of Education,’’ E. A. Robinson; ‘‘White- 
head’s Answer to Hume,’’ J. W. Robson; ‘‘F. H. Bradley: A 19th 
Century Positivist,’? W. T. Jones; ‘‘William James: A Perspec- 
tive Realist,’’ William Savery. 





FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 





‘*Semantic, Notes on Linguistic Influences in Philosophy,’’ W. 
H. Long; ‘‘Operationism, Construction, and Inference,’’ C. E. 
Bures; ‘‘Certainty—Logical and Psychological,’’ H. L. Searles; 
‘‘Some Solved, Pseudo, and Unsolved Problems,’’ Barnett Savery; 
‘“‘Thought and Its Objects,’’ A. I. Melden; ‘‘On Certainty and 
Truth,’’ C. Sullivan. 

The Presidential Address, ‘‘Human Nature and the Present 
Crisis,’’ by Edward O. Sisson. 





SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30 


‘‘The Moral Judgment in Economies, HE. FE. Ericksen; ‘‘The 
Need and the Illusion of Absolutes,’’ R. 7. Flewelling. 








The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical 
Conference meets at Dallas College, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas, December 27, 28, and 29, 1939. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


‘*Panel Session: What is Religion?’’? W. B. Mahan, J. T. Car- 
lyon, Perry Gresham. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Philosophy of Religion 


‘‘Thomists—Black Cat—Dark Room,’’ Gerard Hinrichs; ‘‘The 
Thomistic Conception of Religion,’’ Leo R. Ward; ‘‘Wanted: A 
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Structure of Religious Thought for Higher Education,” H. N. 
Wieman; ‘‘Philosophy in the Nicene Creed,’’ A. J. Hall. 


Philosophy of Value 


‘‘Value in Personal and Impersonal Contexts,’’ R. A. Tsanoff ; 
‘“Measurement and Evaluation as Modes of Knowledge,’’ H. G. 
Alexander. 


Logic and Philosophy of Science 


‘The Role of Modern Logie in Understanding,’’ H. N. Lee; 
‘‘The Relations of Values and Empirico-Logical Methods in Engi- 
neering,’’ N. M. Oboukhoff. 


Presidential Address, ‘‘The Role of the Philosopher,’’ by F. 
W. Meier. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
Teaching of Philosophy 


‘“Report of the Survey Committee on Trends in the Teaching of 
Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ Aims in Teaching Philosophy,’’ Charles M. Perry; 
‘‘ Administrative Problems connected with Teaching of Philos- 
ophy,’’ EL. T. Mitchell; ‘‘Types of Courses and Methods in Teaching 
Philosophy,’’ P. A. Carmichael; ‘‘Textbooks and Similar Ma- 


terials,’’ Anna McCracken; ‘‘The Relation of Philosophy to Cur- 
rent Social Problems,’’ I. K. Stephens. 





The 1940 meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held April 25, 26, and 27, at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. For information write 
Professor Charner Perry, Secretary, 122 Social Science Building, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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